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educators as they think through, within the context of their local 
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state program managers come to perceive career education as a part of 
their responsibilities. (Author/TA) 
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PREFACE 



The Second Career Mucation National Fo«^um, held in 
Washington, D.C. in February- 197v, was e idence of The 
Center's continuing commitment to research and develop- 
ment in career education. Prorriinent researchers and acade- 
micians were joined by leading practitioners in a s*;cond 
nationwide effort to share ideas, research, ana operational 
programs in career education. We are hopeful that this ex- 
chang^wil! lend insight to and impact upon future develop- 
ments at federal, state and local I^-vels. Corinne Rieder, 
Associate Director of the NTE Education and Work Task 
Force, and ! look forward to planning and organizing the 
Third F(;rum with hope that the interest and dedication 
of career educators will again form the foundation for 
stimulating discussion and thoughtful critique. 

The Cefjiter is indebted to the National Institute of 
Education, sponsor of the Forum, for its support and advice 
in Forum planning. We alst> appreciate the time and efforts 
of those presenters who shared their insights with u> all. 

This monograph series includes Forum keynote pre- 
sentations and additional papers from distinguished lectures 
presented at the Forum. 

The Ohio State University and The Cerilc are proud to 
share these papers with you. 



Robert E. Taylor 

Director 

The Center for 

Vocational Education 



INTROrjlCTKJN 



pU'n.<-ntinii various r(>.niptjnrrus ol nt or:!ia\ < art-cr f»ducati(jn 
program tlir<>»LJi'h ln> t'leven st ars iA sup^iTvisorv and adminis- 
'rativt .vnrk in thr ( h on:ia I)<'partment of Kdu( ation. In ad- 
dition to his [)n*s4.-ru pOi.ilion Director (A the Division of 
rro^rani and StrJt [X-V( lopmont . ho has s<Tved as Stale 
Supervisor of \'u(ational Ouidanie an(i Associate Stale 
Ihcedor of \'u< riti'>nal Krlut ation. I.eariership ServiCrs. He 
has tau^iht at tlie elementary. s»-( ondarv and pcjst-s<iCoKdar\' 
kvt->and has had a variety wf field work eyperienres, includ- 
in:: a spe( ial ( onsultantship in ( are< r oducat ion t(> The C<'nter 
for Vruati(jnal Krlu:ation. ( ohimhiis, Ohio, from 1970-72. 
He reetMved his H.S.. M.llrh. and Kd.I). from the University 
f ieor^'ja. Alliens. 

Keeently, Dr. lUdioms was elected President of the 
AnuTiran V(M.ational A.ssociation for i976-77. He has held 
life n.emhership in that oruanizatir^n fr^r over ten years. His 
many AVA adivities have induded serving as one of five 
members of a Task Force an ( arc»<»r Kducation which. syn^ 
thesized the recommendations (jf a lOO-mernber study e<jm- 
miltee on an AVA statement of eareer educati<jn. In addi- 
tifjn. he served as coordinatinu editor (A three issues of the 
Atru ncan Vocatirmal Journal, the thom<*s cd' which were 
*H(m Dfjes the \'ocational Teacher Fit Into the (Juidance 
Pi( ture'^"; ' (V^mprehensive Planning of a Total Program for 
\'f>cational Kflucation*': and '^rareer Kducaticjn." 

The Ccnler for Vocational K<lucation and (he National 
Instit ute iA Fdu( ation are ploased to share with you Dr. 
H(jttonrs paper, ''Fusing; the Career Fducation Concept 
Into the Fiber of the State Fducation System.'' 
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Fusing the Career Education 

Concept Into the Fiber of 
the State Educational System 



rjene Bottoms 



During the middle and late sixties, and long before 
Marland named it, educational leaders in Georgia advocated 
a '^developmental vocational program"~one designed to 
facilitate all students' mastery of critical career development 
tasks. The intent was not to de-emphasize vocational edu- 
cation for job skill preparation but to emphasize multiple 
purposes that included: 

A, m.ning vocational education into the educational 
mainstream; 

b. mailing vocational programs more flexible in terms 
of objectivies, time, entry, and exit in order to ad- 
dress the vocational needs of a broader range of 
student populations; 

c. developing across-the-board career exploratory 
programs for junior high students; 

d. relating the learning-byKloing approach of voca- 
tional e<lucation and the personal purposefulness 
of learning advocated by guidance. This would be 
accomplished through an interlocking of academic, 
vocational, and career objectives for individual 
students s<i that the vocational experience could 
be used to enhance the teaching of basic skills 
and broader educational objectives; 
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f\ usiriK the ( (immunity to achieve .he career develop- 
ment tasks (^f av^areriess, exploration, decision 
making, planning and preparatirm: and 

f. irdividualizing the \(K'alir)naJ instructional prfxess. 

I'hesc were the "sean hin^ years" in which educational 
leader-, were graspinK for an approach to education that 
would make preparation for work a felt part of the respon- 
sibility of each educatrjr. These years were marked with 
( velopmentaJ and demonstration projects desijjned to 
ev Ive a broader and mfire viable structure of vocational 
education with which all educators could identify. 

A broader, more student-centered concept of vocational 
ediiciition bej^an to be reflected in the sLaie board policies 
and i;j the State Plan for Vocational Kducation. The ''search," 
in terms of an emerpng concept of vocational education as an 
intej^ral part of education and one that would serve as a cata- 
lyst tor broader education?] reform, was be* nnin^; to take 
shape. 

With Marie nd's pronouni eme.Mt of career education, the 
early seventies became the testing years.'' These years wit- 
nesst»d the use of a program approach to refc ;m the schocils 
and placeff create r emphasis on preparation foi work as a 
major function of educat ion. Vocational education provided 
both the fuel and the leadership for this effort. Witli the ex- 
ception of top leaders, ' he leadership was limited to voca- 
tio'ial educators. As o^>erational proj^ams began to take 
sha;H». it became obvious that bath educators and lay citi/cn:i 
would enc'orse and support an educational approach that 
included . developmental focus on v/ork. It zlso became ob- 
vious that what should be occurring naturally because of its 
sound basis in learning principles was occurring with much 
discomfort. It was concluded that under the existing climate, 
large sums (.f money would be needed to initiate and main- 
t in the program. ^ 
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Kven thouuh lh<; idea of rerorming educiition to make 
carter development a major educational j^oal wa^ acceptable, 
its implementation was a painful process. The problem was 
that the concept of career education was not consistent with 
education expectations being expressed through state board 
policies, the state curriculum framework, teacher certifica- 
Uon and preparation, hi^h school graduation requirements, 
s hool stajidiifds, or in terms of what schools had always ex- 
perier.cefi, In es.st.n(*', the state systems of education, as 
f <}r:]v.\un\iaU'd VirMiiih formal or informal policies, docu- 
Tr.i'nts, rules. pr(/i\'Jures and tradition, represented major 
barriers to the education reform bein^^ s<:>uuht. 

The permanent reform (;f voc?Monal education was 
the major consequence of attempting to reform education 
thr(jU^h an expanded vocational education program. A 
M'cond c(jnsequence was tliat state educational leaders de- 
cided that the broader education reform of fusing career 
education concepts into all elements of the educational sys- 
tem wc^uld comt? only thrrmgh brcjader yUiie level leadership 



STRL C ri'HK VOu ( ARKKK KDICA TION 

Ii, .listinguishing between vocational education and 
( areer education, vocational education is viewed as a program 
that is fundable, manageable, and accountable and tan ad- 
dress the several career development tasks. Career education 
i.s \iewed as a concept, an idea. It is a concept that includes 
all teachers, all curriculum areai. all educational levels, and all 
students. It is desigjjed to assist each individual to make con- 
tinu(jus pi ogress in acquiring the knowledge, skills, attitudes, 
cjnd experienc es n(»c(*ssary to satisfactorily manage a person- 
iiHy meaningful and productive career. Mr)re specifically, it 
is expected that the career edt'^' lion concept will enable 
students to: 



a. knu\s throij^^i broad experiences how their indi- 
vidual abilities, a( hievements, and interests rel 
t{> work and educatif^nal altt'rnalives: 

1). know hfiw learnin^^ ai.rjuirt'd in scfirxjl is used in 
v,.'«rk relateri activities: 

i idcnrify with work, wr^rkers, aud w(>>rk va]ur>:>: 

(\. (develop skiMs and attitudes nt 'ucu f^ji continued 
learninj^. career decision making, planning, job 
preparation, job seeking, and career success. 

It is expected that fhe < ;irf-er eriucation concept in prac- 
tice will rt^uk in s( hr>ol currir ulum and instructional a'i-tiv- 
jt les sU( h as: 

a the use r»r career-oriented content and Jeaining- 
f»v-f]oin^ activities in existing curriculum to 
u)i){ ivate and enhance k hievement of basic skills. 

o flu- UM' of uroup ^ui^i< nee and claJ.sroom activities 
A Inch encourage* in'*:'.-„|u*il rcsponsil)ility tor per- 
^on*il ( arecr i)lannin*4 and a broaciv'r awareness of 
ot ( u[)ationa! and career choices. 

< the us4* of ctiiTiMiunit V anrl home resources for 
learninii experience's. 

<1. the (reatioi of enough schf>ol Mevjbility so thai 
students may combine a wide rin^e of educational 
experience.; as they create their own personalized 
curriculum related in part to c;ir(er exploration 
and or tentative career uoals. 

e, the offering; of experiences an(l opportunities 
for increased career options through career 
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4'\pl';!aiJi/n. s( fjo^yl r]<ina:^ed volunteer and paid 
A (irk expvricru I*;r i rt-dit. d^^^-vclopment of entr> - 
U'Vt'l job skilU and joh [ihict-ircni. 



th*' n-lation <.»t' the lint-, 'jrtic-tical. and lirx;ral arts 
?u -.vork anfl f^tlu-r lift' roks an(i values. 



vpfcTtiiiuri Lhar ra- M M-condarv student is ex- 
V'-'iAvi] \f) d«*nion:>trat<_' prior to h-avin^ schcxjl. 



The strateiA :i»r i'chivvini! the irnpU-mentation ot carfer 
t ')u( ation Kivolvt-s ^ hi nuinu tlie oxpectatifin (^1 wiiat education 
>uppovd to bv. as rummnnic aled from the state department 
of education to local s(:hof>l systenis. Local educators derive 
hrjth a readiness and a searching for direction t^) chanjie from 
institutions of hiulier education and from lay citizens, from pol- 
icies, standards, an(! procedures of the state department of edu- 
cation, and from sit>nifi( ant scholars and leaders. Thus, the 
lun( tion of state flepartmenL of education leadership becomes 
more than just evan^eli/ini; for ( areer educatitjn. Instead, the 
ru' A leadership role must address four specific dimensions: first, 
lo( atin^ and rvusin^ the critical stimuli through which educa- 
tion expectations are ( onimunicated to local systems (i.e., teach- 
er preparation, certification, student assessment, high school 
-raflualion ref|uirements, s( hr)ol standards, flexibility in the ex- 
penditure of funds, and state staff inv(jlvement and commitment) 
NtM ond, creating the situation that enables local educators to per- 
ceive the chantiinti e\[)ectation: third, providinu the assistance 
r^e< essarv for hit al educators to take rerjuisite stops to plan and 
nuliale edu( tition dianue.and fourth, providing a supportive 
( limale that fa(ilitatc's initial and continued change. 
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!n< ,11 *'(lur;it(irs, tficn ( <ir< <'r rdui dlion should n<;i be idcn- 
fjtit'd Airli ,1 sintilf '^Ufi^-rfiMn." Kallicr. ii stull siruiturc 
sl. '>iilri fj»' <l*-wlop*'(i in v.ljrli aii jiroJt-ssional stiitf nienib<sTs 

Aiili. invohrrl iri, .iw\ < nniniif CTj i(> career eduration. 'I'Lty 
sfiMu|(J Ih- a< fuiiiiv liviri;^ ih;it in V'>l\cment and commitment 
i\ u\\ in r 111' p*-rlornuinrf- r>t ihrir iis^siuned duties v^ithin the 
stale dcparlnierU n\ educiMion. ( nder tiles** ( in umstan( es. 
Tfi»' rol(» (»1 tlu- ( .ucrr ediJ* ai;'»n >i)e( ialist \\i!i he( omc oim- 
irillu»'n( inu stale |>oli( les an*l one of ^ettini* <jther proles- 
Monal staM fnef!)fjers involved direc tly with ( areer educatioi: 

l \U' lea('-rslup and input for career education in our 
state IS tliroutih a task force appointed by the state superin- 
tefif^'nt of sc liools. The task force is composed of individuals 
\\\\ > repr(?s<'nt the vveral program areas within thi» depart- 
\u -\\\ arirj v\lio <iirr'rt staff and budtiets. 'I'he task :'*rceh'is 

Ih ♦ n .is:>l':!flcd Im 

clrvclnp and make a\in!a''le an Uf)-l(»-date re.v)uree 
i'iimIc for uv in lot <d srhool s\ stems hv superin- 
terwh-nis in iinpl«'nientmi; the career education 

1 tUK'C'p I . 

l» nMorpuralr' Thr<i>rucpl olCareer education into 
tl:»' I urri( iihim i lamcu ( »rk : 

c (lc'\r|c.[) proccdurr's tn insMre that loral cihn al i< nial 
pl.ms and proposals suhniiticd lor s(ate lundmu 
nu lude plans for implementing tiie career edue;:- 
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d. develop and apply standards to assess the quality 
of the career education concept; 

e. develop and review annually a plan that specifies 
how the state department of education will assist 
local systems in implementing the career education 
concept. 

The annual state plau is developed by having each task 
force member develop a mini-career education plan for his/ 
her area of responsibility. They will facilitate the implemen- 
tation of those aspects of career education that are naturally 
related to their areas of assignment. The task force is now 
meeting monthly to coordinate activities, review achieve- 
ments, project plans, identify exemplary activities, and per- 
form other assigned duties. 



CLIMATE FOR CARKER EDUCATION 

The local educator takes his clue for change in educa- 
tion, in part, from local publics' and other societal leaders' 
expressed expectations of education. If this assumption is 
true, then educators are not likely to make substantive re- 
forms in education, such as those advocated by career educa- 
tion, unless enough significant lav persons expect it. There- 
fore, the integration of the career education concept into the 
state educational system is dependent upon an enthusiastic 
climate of acceptance. Support for the career education 
concept continues to gain momentum among lay leaders in 
Georgia. 

The climate for career <>ducation was enhanced through 
the development of a broader concept of vocational edu- 
cation. A narrow and regimented concept of vocational 
education acts as a barrier to the growth and development of 
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the carciT education concept. It is doubtful that a school 
system or state can iniplement the career education concept 
without first or simultaneously having a strong comprehen- 
sive prouram of vocational education. The stronK base of 
vocational programs in Georgia makes it much easier for the 
career education concept to emerge. 

The climate for the career education concept was 
slrenptliened when, in 1974, the (Je<)rfiia l^egislature en- 
acted a comprehensive educational act entitled '*Adequate 
rr(»>;ram for Kducation in Georgia.'' A quote in the intro- 
duction of that legislation set the tone for career education: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
State of Georgia that general and occupational 
education can \ye integrated into a comprehen- 
.sivo education program which will contribute 
to the total development of the individual. 
Therefore, it is in the student's best interest to 
promote C(K)rdination and cooperation between 
the schools and the community, including busi- 
ness and industry, to provide the students an 
opportunity to participate in and learn from 
community life. 

This (|Uote reflects the tenor of the act in terms of reinforce- 
ment of the caret*r education concept. 

A further promotion of a favorable climate for career 
education occurred in March 1975 when the State Board of 
Kducation adopted sixteen state goals for education. 
Although several of the goals emphasized the career edu- 
cation concept, the folhuvin^ goal reri»*cts carwT education 
directly: 

For now, however, we propose* that no child 
shall be enrolled in any public school of this 
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Siatr will) is lint (ijuuht that work is honorable 
and that ( c)innion st nsc (iictatcs respect for ali 
occupations, vocations and pn^fessions, to whicli 
end eac h pupil shidl iiave exposure to fields of 
work in w hich he has special interests and in which 
he can varn a liveliluKxl if he elects to do so. 

Through this m)al the state board captured in layman's 
languaKc the general expectations that most Georgians have 
lor public education. The state has also been fortunate to 
have a chief state school officer who has on many occasions 
endorsed the career education concept through both word 
and deed. 

The { oiicepi ol career educaiion seems to be consi.Uenl 
with the view of what lay citizens are expecting from educa- 
tion in our state. This combination of events has created a 
fertile field in which the career education concept can de- 
velop a strong root svstem within the state system of public 
education. 



Ri:VlSIN(i STATK LKVKL KUrCATlONAL 
KXPhCTATlONS TO RKFITXT THK 
CARKKR EDUCATION CONCKPT 

Kducational expectations are also communicated to 
local schools through policies, procedures, and activities 
regarding students, staff, curriculum, instructional media, 
activities and re^sources. management, and funding require- 
ments. These represent educational elements that can be 
changed in the effort to reform education. A concentrattni 
t l t{>rt hecan in 1972 lo initiate changes m these educational 
t'letTunts that would increase* the emphasis on the career edu- 
cation concept. Kach element will be reviewed in terms of 
some of the changes that have occurred, those in progress, 
and those that might occur. ^ 
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Students 



The expectations for student achievement in school, 
as communicated by society, becomes a major influenco on 
the nature of the education system. The Statewide Testing 
Program has become a significant influence for communicat- 
ing some factors of importance. This spring, our testing 
program will include a criterion-referenced test in grades 
four and eight to determine the extent to which students 
have mastered twenty essential career development objec- 
tives. New criterion-referenced tests have been developed 
in reading and mathematics at grades four and eight, and 
mastery of essential basic skill objectives, in part, is being 
assessed through items that draw upon their application in 
several life roles. It is hoped that the revisions in the State- 
wide Testing Program will serve to tie together the basic 
skills and the career education concept both in terms of 
importance and curriculum fusing in which each reinforces 
the achievement of the other. 

Further changes in the Statewide Testing Program in- 
. ide the development of fourteen criterion-referenced 
tests designed to measure essential competencies needed 
by seventeen-year-old youths in today's society. Included 
among the fourteen areas are career development, consumer 
skills, citizenship skills, leisure skills, etc. Most of the four- 
teen areas are related to different life roles. These tests will 
serve to focus the attention of local educators on compe- 
tencies needed by students in terms of ihe several lif'j roles. 

Many areas within the State Department of Education 
now require that local systems, when submitting applications 
for ''unding, show evidence that their plan is related to stu- 
dent needs identified through a comprehensive local needs 
assessment that included student and community input. As 
a consequence of this requirement, local educational leaders 
are becoming aware that the community expects the school 
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not only to toach basic skills, but to prepare students to 
partitipati' in oiir i tonoinit syslcm. As a consequence*, 
Io< aI systems are reordering priorities and redirecting re- 
sources to implement \hv care<'r education concept. 

Slate bi>ar:l recpiircments tor luuh school graduation 
exert a major influence on what is expected of students, 
(rcoruia is in the midst ot iniens<' dialo^^ue regarding high 
school j^raduation retpiircments. 



Whether the cart^T education concept is implemented in 
a uiven school dcfMrnds, to a lar^je decree, upon the philos- 
ophy, commitment and kn<jw-hou t>l' the professional stafl. 
Ihc selection, exijectation, preparation, organization, and 
certification of staff influences their viewpoints of why edu- 
cation exists and what it should be like. The State Board of 
Kducation, through approved programs and certification 
requirements, can exercise leadership that incorporates the 
career education concept into preparation and certification 
requirements. I^cal boards of education, through estab- 
lished expectations of performance, selection procedure^i, 
organization and staff development adiviities, serve as posi- 
tive forces for career education. 

!t has often b€»en said, "teachers teach the way they 
were taught/' There is considerable evidence that teachers 
do model their teaching behavior on others. During the past 
three years, the State Board of Fxlucation, upon the recom- 
mendation of the (tcorgia Teacher Kducation Council, has 
nade or has taken under con.sideration several changes in 
l">lic!esand criteria pertaining to preparation and certifica- 
Mon that wilt strengthen the inclusion of the career education 
( oncept. First, the approvt»d program rcx^u ires exploratory 
laboratorv' experiences for prospective teachers during the 
"reshman and sophomore years. Second, approved programs 
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have been moditiu! to extend urac tice teaching experiences 
over an entire year so I hat professional knovv ledj»o and ex- 
perience will bi' more effectively interrelated. Third, colleges 
at the advanced degree level i ave the freedom to develop 
individ -jali/ed preparation programs based on the a&iessi»d 
needs of the individual, including: on-the-job performance, 
coi^nilive knowledge, and prof<*ssional goals and objectives. 
Ft'urth, criteria for the fifth- and sixth-year prof^rams have 
been mtxlified to require that 25 percent of the program be 
field bjiM?d and that this fwrtion b€» streamed throughout the 
program to facilitate translating knowledge acquired into on- 
the-job practice. Fifth, a middle school certificate is now 
under development that will include a major emphasis on 
exploration, interdisciplinary activities and individualization 
of instruction. Sixth, one institution is now se(»king to deter- 
nune the core competencies, knowledges, and experien'^es 
that all teachers should possess regarding career educaiion, 
Kach of thest- changes in standards for approved preparation 
programs serves either to use the career education concept as 
a model for preparing teachers or to introduce career educa- 
tion content and techniques into the program. 

Implementation of the career education concept is 
dependent upon updating and upgrading the competencies 
ol practicing educators. In 1973, the state board eliminated 
the issuance of life certificates and redirected funds to sup- 
port local system staff development plans. The board set 
two major criteria for approving local staff development 
plans. First, the plan must be designed to prepare tea.hers 
to implement and validate improvement activities or products 
that address priority student needs. Second, the plan must 
contain provisions for on-the-job implementation. This year, 
Br> of ( MH)n:ia's 188 school systems are conducting staff de- 
\elopnienl a( tivilits in the area of care<*r education. Further, 
the state board has made it possible for educators to renew 
their certificates through non~<Tedit local staff development 




activities as long as oither a local committee or qualified 
external evaluator verifies that the expected on-the-job 
performance of paK'ticipating educators has occurred. This 
approach to certification renewal will facilitate the imple- 
mentation of the career education concept because it is 
ba«ied on the teachers developing those competencies needed 
to more effectively meet the needs of their students. 

The competencies teachers will need are; (a) ability 
lo involve students in formulating learning objectives and 
learning activities, (b) ability to create readinew by relating 
concepts to ever>day application, (c) individualization of 
instruction, (d) use of a variety of instructional approaches, 
(e) questioning and reflecting skills, (f ) use of student ideas, 
(g) enthusiasm, (h) ability to relate subject matter to work, 
(i) use of positive reinforcement, (j) provision of precise 
feedback, and (k) task orientation. Teachers too often fail 
in their attempts to incorporate career education content 
and activities into their curriculum, not because they don't 
want to, but because they don^t have mastery of some fun- 
damental classroom competencies. In many classrooms, the 
predominant teaching technique can be classified as a boring 
lecture. This past September, the State Board of Education 
approved a plan for moving toward oerformance-based certi- 
fication that was recommended by the Teacher Education 
Council. Before a person receives a professional teaching 
certificate, he she would have to demonstrate on the job that 
he she had mastered certain critical competencies such as 
those previously mentioned. This will enhance the implemen- 
tation of the career education concept. 

An additional emphasis has been placed on staff devel- 
opment activities for school managers—superintendent and 
principal. The first n( ihese was initated in the late sixties 
and has received annuL-l emphasis. During the past two years. 
Dr. Grant ^ 'enn has conducted a one-week workshop in sixty 
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systems lor siipt^rinlendi^nts and principals. Staff develop- 
ment for school managers has resulted in school superin- 
tendents and principals Ufcominji. in many instances, the 
riio\int2 forces lor career education. 

A niaj')r undenakini; has been initiated in one congres- 
sional district t(> upgrade the career guidance competencies 
of practicing school counselors through a field-based and 
cotnpeteiicy-basc»d additi<»nal year of graduate work. This 
Is a major developmental project in which counselors will 
be asM»ss€»d regarding knowledge and on-the-job demonstrated 
com peten( les. 

As a conse(|uen( e of state emphasis on career education, 
lAcr half the thirty-three institutions in (Georgia that pre- 
l»are teachers now offer courses or workshops in career edu- 
cation. Ten of the institutions have employed staff with 
recognized ex|X»nis€» in (*areer education. This provides a 
broad bas** of expert leadership to implement the career 
i^lu< ation concept. The implementation of the career educa- 
tir>n concept is dependent upon knowledgeable, committed, 
and skilled leaders and teachers. 

(^ urriculum an^i Instruction 

It is through (he school curriculum and instructional 
media and activit ies that career education outcomes will be 
achieved. Th( State Board of Kducation and the Department 
of Kducation staffs influence the local system's instructional 
program in many ways. In (kn>rgia, curriculum content, 
structure, org^inization, materials, and activities at the Socal 
level are influenced through (a) state schiH)l standards, (b) 
nislru(tional media and activities and policies, (c) r)rop-am 
riMjuirements and Iradership. (d) curriculum guides and 
studK*'^ and (e) developmental and demonstration projects. 

20 
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During the last several years, a concerted effort has been 
made to get career education incorporated into each of 
the above. 

Since 1966, the state board has classified systems and 
schools into standard and non-standard schools* There are 
three types of standards: required, essential, and desirable. 
To be a standard system, a icrhool must be judged to meet a 
certain percentage of required, essential, and desired items. 
Several career education standards have been added. These 
include: use of community resources, elementary career 
awareness, junior high career exploration, secondary career 
planning, job preparation and placerrient, earning of school 
credit through community learning experiences, career guid- 
ance, and local curriculum guides providing alternative course 
content dependent upon student occupational interests. In 
annually addressing these process standards at system and 
school levels, local educators become aware of the career 
education concept and indicate the extent to which they 
are being met. 

Another source of school standards has been compre- 
hensive studies conducted by State Department of Education 
staff in local school systems. To qualify for capital outlay 
funds, a local school system must (a) have had a comprehen- 
sive study within five years, and (b) have either agreed to im- 
plement study recommendations regarding curriculum and 
school organization, or to submit an alternate plan for state 
board --approval. In the early 1970*s the curriculum and in- 
struction components of the comprehensive studies were 
expanded to include the career education concept, the effect 
being that all comprehensive studies now contain recommen- 
dations for career education. Through these recommen- 
dations many local boards have become aware of the need to 
implement the career education concept. 
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The State Board of Education staff has considerable 
influence on instructional media and materials used by local 
systems. Some inroads have been made to promote the 
career education concept through the state's educational 
media service. A major achievement has been the ope*: cir- 
cuit broadcast of the Bread and Butterflies series to 95,504 
student viewers in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. The 
State Film Library has made a number of selections of films 
dealing with career education content and distributes these 
to local school systems. For each state-allotted teacher, the 
local school systems receive $260 for instructional materials. 
Policies have been revised to allow local systems to purchase 
career-related materials. A special effort has been made to 
have career oriented student materials related to the different 
subject areas reviewed for inclusion on the State Textbook 
Adopted List Many of the school librarians and adult librar* 
ians throughout the state have developed a librarian's guide 
and career education information centers for students and 
teachers as a consequence of statewide staff development. 
These efforts have helped immensely in providing the mate- 
rials needed by local teachers. 

Certain educational areas in Geor^a have strong state 
management. These include vocational education, special 
education, and compensatory education. As previously 
mentioned, considerable revision has been made in voca- 
tional education that has served to facilitate implementation 
of the career education concept. The program areas of spe- 
cial education and compensatory education have begun to 
give greater emphasis to the career education concept 
through state level program requirements. A major redirec- 
tion of guidance at the secondrx>' level to focus on career 
guidance has been initiated through the use of Title III and 
vocational discriminator>' funds. Particular emphasis is being 
placed on including career decision-making and plarming units 
in the curriculum for eleventh and twelfth grade students. 
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Durinfi the past two years, considerable progress has 
bet»n made in getting the state curriculum consultants in 
mathematics, science, language arts, social studies, miisic, 
art, and health education to incorporate the career educa- 
tion concept into their state curriculum guides and into their 
annual programs of work. They are now in the process of 
* jtlining their ideas for the integration of career education 
into their areas for a state publication. Through the use of 
Title IV and vocational education discretionary funds, some 
twenty-five projects have been initiated during the past two 
years with most attempting to either develop or implement 
a validated curriculum product or practice pertaining to 
career education. Through a system of joint project moni- 
toring, the general education curriculum specialists have been 
identified with thcs** projects. One only needs to visit class- 
rooms in the state to observe changes in the instructional 
program that reflect the career i?ducation concept. 

Funding 

For the career education concept to be implemented, 
it must be related to the flow of dotlais from the state to the 
local school system. Georgia has a foundation program of 
education financing in which most dollars flow from the state 
to local school systems on the basis of a formula, with a fixed 
amount required to be spent on fixed items such as staff, 
transportation, instructional materials, para-professional per- 
sonnel, etc. Therefore, it becomes extremely important to 
see that state policies, regulations, and procedures include the 
career education concept as an acceptable expenditure. 
Within recent years, modifications have been made so that: 
(a) school transportation funds can be used to support field 
trips, (b) staff development funds can be used in preparation 
tor career education, <c) student materials and instructional 
equipment can ir.clude career education activities, and 
(d ) capital outlay funds must address career and vocational 
education needs. 
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Other major funding; t iile^jories inciude snerial educa- 
tion, vocational education, compensatory education, and 
development. Some proj,nres.> has been made in including 
the career edueution concept within these (guidelines and 
program application forms. It. is expected that through the 
r^Lreer education task force, each major organizational entity 
will devel(,p its own mini-plan. As a minimum, these mini- 
plans will addr«^s the f(jllowins questions. 

a. What end products are expected? How will they 
be reached? What objectives and assistance will 
be given to local systems in order to implement 
the career edu(aJ;on concept? 

h. What procedures will be implemented in order to 
achieve ihe objectives? What are the expected 
results*' How will they come about? Under what 
policies or administrative procedures will revisions 
(»r development occur? Who will supenise and 
evaluate the program? 

I . Hi)W Will the objectives be evaluated annually to 
(it terniine the extent of achievement'* 

(1. What progress was achieved over the previous year? 

i-. ll(»w does the pro[K)st»d budget relate to the career 
education plan proposed by the office under which 
it operates? 

Cari^^r education will continue to flourish as stale pro- 
gram managers c(Uiie to perceive career educali<»n as a par; ol 
their responsibilities. 
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SUMMARY 



It is essential to recognize the need to conceptualize 
career iducation on a much uroader basis than had been 
thought in the beginning—a department-wide implemen- 
tation thrust as opposed to a program approach. An at- 
tempt at such a comprehensive approach with total depart- 
ment involvement would have failed completely seven years 
ago. The State Department of Education has been building 
a base and a climate of understanding for the initiation of a 
much broader and more comprehensive approach to the 
implementation of the career education concept. 

In summary, the approach is one in which the state 
leadership serves first as a catalyst in stimulating local edu- 
cators to re-examine the educational needs of their students, 
and secondly, as a source of assistance to local educators as 
they think through, within the context of their local environ- 
ments, the changes they believe are needed. 
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